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=cientific Aotices. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
—<—=__ 
TO THB EDITOR. 





Srp, 
““< Mapenverces pemrrov 9 pespencsras” 
may be truly said of phrenology as well as of every useful 
truth which ingenuity may have discovered : ridicule may 
deter the timid and prevent imitation, but can never per- 
manently injure @ science which has been corroborated by 
the testimony and observations of half a century. I allude 
more particularly to the labours of Gall and Spurzheim. 

In the last number but one of the Kaleidoscope I find 

the science of phrenology designated ‘‘ an exploded absur- 
dity,” to which I reply, that it is neither an absurdity, 
nor has it been exploded. Assertions are not facts. It 
remains for the opposers of phrenology to prove it to 
be ‘‘an absurdity.” Have they brought any well 
authenticated facts to subvert its principles? Not 
one. Admitting the ridiculous story of the cast taken 
from the turnip, it proves nothing but the ingenuity 
of the person who sent it. Many crania are similar 
to turnips, and perhaps the writer of the article above 
referred to may come within this vegetable variety. 
Michael Angelo produced a piece of statuary, which, 
having been stained in imitation of an antique, was sold 
to Cardinal S. Giorgio for two hundred ducats. Do we, 
on that account, undervalue the discrimination of the 
cardinal? or do we not rather admire the genius of the 
immortal sculptor ?. 

I take phrenology to be true because it is supported by 
80 many facts, that a man who is acquainted with the first 
principles of the science must shut his eyes not to perceive 
them. Its objects are not occult, they are daily before our 
eyes, and challenge our notice. It is no small inferential 
support to this science, that all the opposition seems 
founded upon partial views, and very‘often upon total 
i of the subject. It is the very antipodes of 
* humbug,”’ since its province is to simplify the study of 
& most important part of anthropology, viz. the study of 
the human mind, which has too generally been mistaken, 
because its fundamental powers have not been recognised 
and understood; but now, by the invaluable exertions of 
Gall: and Spurzheim, moral and intellectual operations 
are rendered intelligible. They have removed the cum- 
brous hypotheses and fanciful theories of other phrenic 
philosophers, and thrown a light, too strong for illiberal 
minds, upon that hitherto ill-explained miscrocosm called 
man. 

1 will take the liberty of making an observation upon 
the drawing which accompanied the remarks on Bump- 
ology. It is true that the different forms of head were 
noticed by the Arabians, who supposed that common sense 
resided in the anterior, and memory in the posterior part 
of the head; and though the latter idea was, and is, 
fanciful and erroneous, yet their other phrenological obser- 
Vations were not wholly inaccurate. It is not so very 
extraordinary that these observations were not corrected, 
multiplied and reduced to practical use, since we are so 
Well aware that several branches of knowledge have not, 


As I fear that I am trespassing too much on your space, 
allow me to say, in conclusion, that phrenology can only 
claim the dignity and importance of a science in proportion 
as it is maintained by facts and confirmed by experiment ; 
and this it has most decidedly done, so that little is left to 
its opponents but unmeaning sarcasm and ignorant abuse. 
Let only those attempt to speak of its truth who have 
candidly examined its principles and details. In fine, I 
would humbly suggest to the public not to be seduced by 
the abusive vocabulary and affected criticism of the general 
opponents of a science which fairly promises results so 
highly beneficial to mankind.—Yours, &c. 


Ardwick, January 5, 1830. a CAIUS. 





Correspondence. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
—_—— 
70 THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I have beent not a little amused by the correspon- 
dence my letter to you (dated November last) has since 
given rise to in the Kaleidoscope. I and my inquiry— 
the French language and the best means of attaining a 
thorough knowledge of it at the least expense of time 
and money—have together been merged into the consi- 
deration of the suitableness or inefficiency of Mr. Cobbett’s 
grammar for the French student, or rather if the said 
grammar is or is not free from the author’s usual gross 
charlatanries, and from a subserviency to a political creed ; 
—a discussion, I think, as extraneous to my query as it 
has latterly been acrimonious. 
In my first letter { merely stated the difficulty I was in 





when of the feminine gender. 


alone and poor, and unassisted, as I tojd you. 


or disgusted with my grammar, though Linguist and Mr. 


were better explained and easier to be understood. 


gratuitous advice, drawn as analogous. 


would not have been so liberal. 


Mr. Cobbett’s mode for learning the gender of the French 
nouns,) what plan he adopted relative to them, and whe- 
ther (barring them) he has gone through the whole of the 
grammar according to Mr. Cobbett’s directions.—Yours, 
respectfully, NOVICIAT. 

7th January, 1830. 

P.S. I take leave here to thank you for your recom- 
mendation of Albert’s Tableau Synoptique, but I am 
afraid it is too expensive.” 


* If our correspondent will lt our general advertise- 
ment, he will tind himself mistaken.—Xdit. Kal. 
/ 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
——_—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—Allowing, for the sake of argument, that it was 
Mr. Cobbett’s ‘ well-known hostility to nearly all the 
public men in his own country,” which procured for his 
Maitre d’ Anglais its favourable reception from the French 
Academy, I would ask A Linguist if it is likely that it 
would maintain its ground for the length of time it has 
done, owing to that circumstance? He says that ** a man 
of this description was sure to be encouraged by those who 
guided the French nation at the time when he set up for a 
grammarian.” But do those who ** guide the French 
nation,” or, in other words, its ministers, always hold the 
same political sentiments? It frequently happens that the 
man who has been favoured by one administration, is 
neglected by that which succeeds it. 

If a Frenchman, in a situation similar to Mr. Cobbett, 
were to come over to England, commence teaching the 
French language, and write a grammar in English for 


respecting the gender of the French nouns, and modestly | the benefit of his pupils, his political sentiments would 
begged to have suggested to me a more feasible and direct | not be the means of raising his grammar as high in the 
plan, if such there were, than Mr. Cobbett’s, for the attain- | public estimation as Mr. Cobbett’s is, at the present time, 
ment of the important part of the language, namely, the| in France, nor would they maintain its popularity for an 
knowledge at sight when a noun is of the masculine and | equal number of years. 


A Linguist appears to think that very little labour is 


It was only by the way, and as an auxiliary tothe system | required to write such a grammar as Mr, C.’s French 
I was pursuing, that I courted from yourselves or your} grammar, and considers it to be a mere compilation;; but 
correspondents any information you or they might deem | it is far from being so; and if he will examine it carefully, 
useful to one in my situation, in the progress of his study, | [ am convinced he will say so too. 
not disinterested in this dispute, but I can assure him 
I by no means wished it to be inferred that I was wearied | that I am as much so as he is himse!/. 


He thinks that I am 


He criticises Mr. C.’s expression: ** If the bars of your 


Macgowan have thought proper to construe me so; for| dungeon afford you light sufficient,” &c. and says that 
T am free to say that I have never met with any book the] ** it is pretty generally known that they only admit it 
arrangement of which is simpler, or in which its subjects} when not too closely set.” 


Is this latter expression correct ? 
{sit not rather the spaces between the bars which admit 


As to the matter of seeking gratuitous instruction, I} the light? He afterwards says that there is a ** great 
did not expect grammarians, who have a livelihood to get} number of other slips, which might be excusable in a 
by teaching languages, would accord it to me copiously | letter, but are not so in a grammar.” Perhaps such slips 
and cheerfully, and without charge; yet I was not pre-| may be excusable in a private letter, but are not so in a 
pared to see the case of the poor weavers and the power-/| letter which was written with the intention of being 
looms, and that of a French teacher dispensing a little} printed, as 4 Linguist’s was. 


Mr. Macgowan greatly exults in the idea that I have 


Mr. Macgowan must, 1 think, have been aware that| set myself a trap, in which, as he expresses himself, my 
his offer of a copy of his Birst French Lessons and a les- | ignorance is exposed. This trap turns out to be my hav- 
son in pronunciation, gratis, was made in too ungracious| ing said that his opinion was uncalled for; and he asks 
and forbidding a manner to be accepted, else perhaps he| if I will be so good as to tell him who called for mine. 
The evident meaning of my assertion is, that it was un. 








from various causes, descended to our times. 





I should like to hear from 9. (who also disapproves of 





called for by Noviciat, and it was to contradict his insinu- 
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on that he had been expressly asked by him to do it, 

at I said so. A Linguist gave his opinion upon the 

ubject of Noviciat's letter; but did I say that it was 
uncalled for? I was not ignorant, as Mr. M. supposed, 
that when the editor of a publication does not answer a 
question put by a correspondent, he wishes some of his 
readers to answer it. 

If Mr. M. knew my age, I am sure he would not call 
me & young man; I suppose that it was in order to throw 
ridicule upon my letter that he did so: but if such be his 
purpose, he ought to do it in a more effectual manner, 
namely, by refuting the arguments which were contained 
in that letter. 

Understanding that Mr. M. is a schoolmaster, I was 
somewhat surprised to find, in his last letter, the following 
sentence :—** A person who sets up as a critic, should have 
possessed a little more knowledge.”"—Yours, &c. Ss. 





ARITHMETICAL CALCULATIONS. 
—>_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—On perusing the last Kaleidoseope I was very 
much gratified on observing a very neat and concise method 
of reducing foreign coin to our own currency. I have had 
occasion to calculate exchange by the usual method, which 
is very abstruse and uneven, (so says Mr. Fryer,) com- 
pared with W. J. D.'s. The question is, to calculate the 
value of 26 dollars and 43 groots exchange, at 602 dollars 
per cent., which is done thus:—Call the dollars pounds ; 
consequently, 26dollars—=26 pounds; 43 groots—=11s, 11d. 
100 1 

602 dollars, —- — — nearly; divide by 6, and subtract 
602 «6 

1d. for every pound. 

Perhaps the following may serve as a little pastime for 
some of your juvenile readers: Having the price of a cwt. 
given, to find the price per lb, 1 cwt.at £1 17s. 4d, what 
is the price of 1 lb. ? 





s. d. s. da. 
37 4 37 4 
5 4 _- 
_—_ 112 0 
s2 0 __ 
~_- 16—4d. 
164d. 
s. d. a. d. 
lewt.atll 8 11 8 
1 8 -_ 
_- 85 0 
10 O — 
514d. 


514d. 

Divide 45 into 4 such i that if to the first part you 
add 2, from the second part you subtract 2, the third 
you multiply by 2, and the fourth you divide by 2,—that 
the sum, the remainder, the product, and the quotient, 
that be equal. SCRIBBLE. 


Matural Pistoryp. _ 


ae | ee 
at. ae . . 


We give the following excellent extracts from the last 
number but one of the Family Library, that devoted to 
the history of insects—a volume redolent of the most curi- 
ous details, and marvellously cheap, considering the ability 
every where apparent, and the numerous engravings by 
which it is adorned. 

FORMATION OF PAPER BY WASPS. 

** The wasp is a paper-maker, and a most perfect and 
intelligent A While mankind were arriving, by slow 
degrees, at the art of fabricating this valuable substance, 
the wasp was making it before their eyes, by very much the 
same process as that by which human hands now manu- 
facture it with the best aid of chemistry and machinery. 
While some nations carved their records on wood, and 
stone, and brass, and leaden tablets,—others, more ad- 
vanced, wrote with a style on wax—others employed the 
inner bark of trees, and others the skins of animals rudely 
prepared—the wasp was manufacturing a firm and durable 
paper. Even when the papyrus was rendered more fit, by 
a process of art, for the transmission of ideas in writing, 
the wasp was a better artisan than the Egyptians; for the 
early attempts at paper-making were so rude, that the sub- 
stance produced was almost useless, from being extremely 
friable, The paper of the papyrus was formed of the leaves 








of the plant, dried, pressed, and polished ; the wasp alone 
knew how to reduce vegetable fibres toa pulp, and then 
unite them by a size or glue, spreading the substance out 
into a smooth and delicate leaf. This is exactly the pro- 
cess of paper-making. It would seem that the wasp knows, 
as the modern paper-maker now knows, that the fibres of 
rags, whether linen or cotton, are not the only materials 
that cun be used in the formation of paper; she employs 
other vegetable matters, converting them into a proper 
consistency by her assiduous exertions. In some respects 
she is more skilful even than our paper-makers, for she takes 
care to retain her fibres of sufficient length, by which she 
renders her paper as strong as she requires. Many manu- 
facturers of the present day cut their material into small 
bits, and thus produce a rotten article. One great distinc- 
tion between good and bad paper is its toughness; und 
this difference isinvariably produced by the fibre of which 
it is composed being long, and therefore tough ; or short, 
and therefore friable. 
‘* The wasp has been labouring at her manufacture of 
paper, from her first creation, with precisely the same 
instruments and the same materials; and her success has 
been unvarying- Her machinery is very simple, and 
therefore it is never out of order. She learns nothing and 
she forgets nothing, Men, from time to time, lose their 
excellence in particular arts, and they are slow in finding 
out real improvements. Such improvements are often the 
effect of accident. Paper is now manufactured very ex- 
tensively by machinery, in all its stages; and thus, instead 
of a single sheet being made by hand, a stream of paper 
is poured out, which would form a roll large enough to 
extend round the globe, if such a length were desirable. 
The inventors of this machinery, Messrs. Fourdrinier, it 
is said, spent the enormous sum of £40,000 in vain at- 
tempts to render the machine capable ef deter 1g with 
precision the width of the roll, and at last accomplished 
their object, at the suggestion of a bystander, by a strap 
revolving upon. an axis, ata cost of three shillings and 
sixpence. Such is the difference between the working of 
human knowledge and experience, and those of animal 
instinct. We proceed slowly and in the dark—but our 
course is not bounded by a narrow line, for it seems diffi- 
cult to say what is the perfection of any art; animals go 
clearly to a given point—but they can go no further. We 
may, however, learn something from their perfect know- 
ledge of what is within their range. It is not improbable 
that if man bad attended in an earlier stage of society to 
the labours of wasps, he would have sooner known how to 
make paper. We are still behind in our arts and sciences, 
because we have not always been observers. If we had 
watched the operations of insects, and the structure of 
animals in general, with more care, we might have been 
far advanced in the knowledge of many arts, which are 
yet-in their infancy, for nature has given us a number of 
patterns. We have learnt to perfect some instruments of 
sound, by examining the structure of the human ear, and 
the mechanism of an eye has suggested some valuable 
improvements in achromatic glasses.” 

THE ANT-LION. 

*¢ The observations of the continental naturalists have 
made known to us a pitfall constructed by an insect, the 
details of whose operations are exceedingly curious; we 
refer to the grub of the ant-lion ( Myrmeleon formicarius ) 
which, though marked by Dr. Turton and Mr. Stewart as 
British, has not (at least of late years) been found in this 
country. As it is not, however, uncommon in France and 
Switzerland, it is probable it may yet be discovered in 
some spot hitherto unexplored, and if so, it will well re- 
ward the research of the curious. 

** The ant-lion grub being of a gray colour, and having 
its body composed of rings, is not unlike a woodlouse, 
(Oniseus ) though it is larger, more triangular, has only 
six legs, and most formidable jaws, in form of a reaping 
hook, or a pair of calliper compasses. These jaws, how- 
ever, are not for masticating, but are perforated and tubu- 
lar, for the purpose of sucking the juices of ants upon 
which it feeds. Vallienieri was, therefore, mistaken, as 
Reaumur well remarks, when he supposed that he had 
discovered its mouth. Its habits require that it should 
walk backwards, and this is the only species of locomotion 
which it can perform. Even this sort of motion it exe- 
cutes very slowly, and were it not for the ingenuity of its 
stratagems, it would fare but sparingly, since its chief food 
\consists of ants, whose activity and swiftness of foot would 
otherwise render it impossible for it to make a single cap- 
ture. Nature, however, in this, asin nearly every other 
case, has given, a compensating power to the individual 
animal, to balance its privations. The ant-lion is slow— 
but it is extremely sagucious :—it cannot follow its prey, 
but it can entrap it. 








‘The snare which the grub of the ant-lion employs 
consists of a funnel-shaped excavation formed in loose 


sand, at the bottom of which it lies in wait for the ants that 
chance to stumble over the margin, and cannot, from the 
looseness of the walls, gain a sufficient footing to effect 
their escape. When the pitfall is intended to be small, it 
only thrusts its body backwards into the sand, as far as it 
can, throwing out at intervals the particles which fall in 
upon it, till it is rendered of the requisite depth. 

** By shutting up one of these grubs in a box with loose 
sand, it has been repeatedly observed constructing its trap 
of various dimensions, from one to three inches in diame. 
ter, according tocircumstances. When it intends to make 
one of considerable diameter, itproceeds as methodically 
as the most skilful architect or engineer among ourselves, 
It first examines the nature of the soil whether it be suffi. 
ciently dry and fine for its purpose, and if so, it begins b 
tracing out a circle where the mouth of its funnel trap is 
intended to be. Having thus marked the limits of its pit, 
it proceeds to scoop out the interior. Getting within the 
circle, and using one of its legs as a shovel, it places there. 
with a load of sand on the flat part of its head, and it 
throws the whole with a jerk some inches beyond the cir. 
cle. It is worthy of remark that it only uses one leg in 
this operation—the one, namely, which is nearest the cen- 
tre of the circle. Were it to employ the others in diggin 
away the sand, it would encroach upon the raped b 
its plan. Working with great industry and adroitness in 
the manner we have just described, it quickly makes the 
round of its circle, and as it works backward it soon ar. 
rives at the point where it had commenced. Instead, how. 
ever, of proceeding from this point in the same direction 


trary direction, and in this way it avoids throwing all the 
fatigue of the labour on one leg, alternating them every 
round of the eircle. 

** Were there nothing to scoop out but sand or loose 
earth, the little engineer would have only to repeat the 
operations we have just described, till it had completed 
the whole. But it frequently happens, in the course of its 
labours, sometimes even when they are near a close, that 
it will meet with a stone of some size, which would, if suf- 
fered to remain, injure materially the perfection of its trap. 
But such obstacles as this do nat prevent the insect from 
proceeding: on the contrasy, it redoubles its assiduity to 
remove the obstruction, as M. Bonnet repeatedly witnessed. 
If the stone be small, it can manage to jerk it out in the 
same manner as the sand; but when it is two or three 
times larger and heavier than its own body, it must have 
recourse to other means of removal. The larger stones 
it usually leaves to the last, and when it has removed all 
the sand which it intends, it then proceeds to try what it 
can Uo with the less manageable obstacles, For this pur- 

se, it crawls backwards to the place where a stone may 

e, and thrusting its tail under it, is at great pains to get 
it properly balanced on its back, by an alternate motion of 
the rings composing its body. When it has succeeded in 
adjusting the stone, it crawls up the side of the pit with 
great care, and deposits its burden on the outside of the 
circle. Should the stone happen to be round, the balance 
can be kept only with the greatest difficulty, as it has to 
travel with its load upon a slope of loose sand, which is 
ready to give way at every step; and often when the insect 
has carried it to the very brink, it rolls off its back and 
tumbles down to the bottom of the pit, This accident, so 
far from discouraging the ant-lion, only stimulates it to 
more persevering efforts. Bonnet observed it.renew these 
attempts to dislodge a stone five or six times. It is only 
when it finds it utterly impossible to succeed, that it aban- 
dons the design, and commences another pit in a fresh si- 
tuation. When it succeeds in getting a stone beyond the 
line of its circle, it is not contented with letting it rest 
there, but to prevent it from again rolling in, it goes on to 
push it to a considerable distance. 

** The pitfall, when finished, is usually about three inches 
in diameter at the top, about two inches deep, and gra- 
dually pe are, bes a point in the manner of a cone or 
tunnel. In the bottem of this pit the ant-lion stations 
itself to watch for its prey. Should an ant or any other 
insect wander within the verge of the funnel, it can scarcely 
fail to dislodge and roll down some particles of sand, which 
will give notice to the ant-lion below to be.on the alert. 
In order to secure the prey, Reaumur, Bonnet, and others 
have observed the ingenious insect throw up showers of 
sand by jerking it from its head in quick succession, tilk 
the luckless ant 1s precipitated! within the reaeh of the jaws 
of its concealed enemy. It feeds only on the blood or 
juice of insects; and as soon as it has extracted these, it 
tosses the dry carcase out of its den. Its next care is to 
mount the sides of the pitfall and repair any damage it 
may have suffered; and when this is ancempliabal it 
again buries itself among the sand at the bottom, leaving 





nothing but its jaws above the surface, ready to seize the 
next victim.” 


as before, it wheels about and works it round in a cons. 
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Sliscellanies. 


EMIGRATION. 
—>>_ 

The following humorous letter on the comforts of emi- 

gration is given in Mr. Hood’s Comic Annual :— 
. * Squampash Flatts, 9th Nov. 1827. 
«DEAR BROTHER,—Here we are, thank Providence, 
safe and we!!, and in the finest country you ever saw. At 
this moment I have before me the sublime expanse of 
Squampash Flatts--the majestic Mudiboo winding through 
the midst—«with the magnificent range of the Squab 
mountains in the distance. But the prospect it is impossi- 
ble to describe in aletter! I might as well attempt a pano- 
rama in a pill-box! We have fixed our settlement on the 
left bank of the river. In crossing the rapids we lost most 
of our heavy baggage and all ouriron work ; but by great 
fertune we saved Mrs. Paisley’s grand piano and the 
children’s toys. Our infant city consists of three log-huts 
and one of clay, which, however, on the second day, fell 
into the ground landlords. We have now built it up 
again; and, all things considered, are as comfortable as 
we could expect,—and have’ christened” our settlement 
New London, in compliment to the old metropolis. We 
have one of the log-houses to ourselves—or at least shall 
have when we have built a new hog stye. We burnt 
down the first one in making a bonfire to keep off the 
wild beasts, and for the present the pigs are in the parlour. 
As yet our rooms are rather uséfally than elegantly fur- 
nished. .We have gutted the Grand Upright, and it makes 
a convenient cupboard ; the chairs were obliged to blaze at 
our bivouacs,—but, thank Heaven, we have never leisure 
to sit down, and so do not miss them. My boys are con- 
tented, and will be well when they have got over some 
awkward accidents in lopping and felling.—Mrs, P. grum- 
bles a little, but it is her custom to lament most when she 
isin the midst of comforts. _She complains of solitude, and 
says she could enjoy the very stiffest of stiff visits. The 
first time we lighted a fire in our new abode, a large 
serpent came down the chimney, which I looked upon as 
a good omen. However, as Mrs. P. is not partial to 
snakes, and the heat is supposed to attract these reptiles, 
we have dispensed with fires ever since. As for wild 
\beasts, we hear them roaring round the fence every night, 
from dusk till day-light, but we have only been incon- 
venienced by one'lion. The'first time’he came, in order 
to get rid of the brute peaceably, we turned out an old 
ewe, with which) he was well satisfied ;—but ever since he 
comes to us as regular as clockwork, for his mutton ; and 
if we do not soon contrive to cut his acquaintance, we 
shall hardly have a sheep in the flock. It would have 
beew easy to shoot him, being well provided with muskets ; 
but Barnaby mistook our remnant of gunpowder for onion 
seed, and sowed it all in the kitchen garden. We did try 
to trap him into a pitfall; but after twice catching Mrs. 
P. and every one of the children in turn, it was given up. 
They are now, however, petfectly at ease about the 
animal, for they never stir out of doors at all; and, to 
make them quite comfortable, I have blocked up all the 
windows and barricaded the door. We have only lost one 
of our number since we came; namely, Diggory, the 
market-gardner, from Glasgow, who went out one morning 
to botanise and never came back. I am much surprised at 
his absconding, as he had nothing but a spade to go off with. 
Chippendale, the carpenter, was sent after him, but he did 
not return; and Gregory, the smith, has been out after 
them these two days. I have just despatched Mudge, the 
herdsman, to look for all three, and hope he will soon give 
a good account of them, as they are the most useful men in 
the whole settlement, and, in fact, indispensable to its very 
existence. ‘The river Mudiboo is deep and*rapid, and said 
to swarm with alligators, though I have heard but of three 
being seen at one time, and none of those above eighteen 
feet fags this, however, is immaterial, as we do not use 
the river fluid, which is thick and dirty, but draw all our 
water from natural wells and tanks. Poisonous springs 
are rather common, but are easily distinguished by contain- 
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since our first notice (and indeed the journals generally 
have been very silent about them,) we have not been in- 
attentive observers of a phenomenon so unexampled in the 
annals of the human species. We have endeavoured from 
facts to form some more accurate notion of their separate 
existence, and of those ties of ntys oa d or long habit 
which, together with their natural band, unite them so 
inseparably to each other. And as several of these matters 
will, we trust, interest our readers, we shall throw them, 
without method, into the anecdotical form. The acquisi- 
tions of these lads seem to proceed nearly te passu ; they 
have both learned a good deal of English and speak it 
nearly alike. They have also, of late, been taught to pla 

at whist, at which they play tolerably well, and of whic 
they are very fond. And one of the remarkable traits 
attending this is, that they play the game against each 
other, and most honourably (we have seen single-bodied 
players not quite so correct) abstain from looking into each 
other’s hands. The other day Chang played dumby against 
Eng and a partner; and a very interesting contest it was. 
Recently, when they were indisposed, they took medicine 
together, and were affected precisely in the same manner ; 
but when medicine was administered to the one and not 
to the other, no effect was produced on the exempt. A 
curious exemplification of their separate state is afforded 
by the grand mystery of dreaming. Not long since, the 
individual who sleeps in the same room with them observed 
one extremely disturbed in his sleep, and the other so 
much agitated that he screamed out. He awoke them; 
and on inquiring wiiat was the matter, the one that was 
disturbed told hita he dreamed he met his mother; the 
other, who was more agitated, that he thought somebody 
was cutting off his hair, The hair, by the way, isa cherished 
ornament. In sleeping, they lie on their back, with their 
heads generally as far apart as possible or convenient. 
While asleep, if you touch one you also wake the other. 
But it appears that though a sensation is communicated, 
it is not the same sensation... For example, if one is 
tickled to cause laughter, the vy knows you are tickling 
his brother, but he does not feel it. This is the case, 
whether he sees what is done or not.—Literary Gazette. 





NATURAL APPEARANCES IN JANUARY. 
Winter Food of Non-Migratory Birds.—The annual 
migration of birds appears to be much more general in 
North America than in Europe, owing, no doubt, to the 
greater severity of the winters there, which would render 
it impossible for the soft-billed birds to find food. Even 
in our own country, some of these which do not migrate 
are, in severe winters, exposed to great privation. At first 
view it appears not a little singular that, among birds 
differing very little in habit, some should remain with us 
and others should migrate; but a slight knowledge of 
natural history will lead to a solution of the singularity. 
Soft-billed birds like the robin, depend upon caterpillars 
and worms for their principal food; and, as many species 
of caterpillars live through the winter, such birds are 
enabled to procure food. In opén weather, also, earth- 
worms occasionally make their appearance, as well as 
small slugs. The red-breast, accordingly, and more par- 
ticularly the wren, may be seen prying, with a keen eye 
into the roots of trees and shrubs for the caterpillars which 
lurk there, and hopping over the grass plots in garcens to 
pounce upon an earth-worm that may liave strayed from, 
its hole, while the wagtail endeavours to pick up a scanty 
meal of the small winter gnats which occasi play 
about running water in fine weather. ‘Thé winter supply, 
however, of live insects would be from sufficient for 
the numerous soft-billed birds whych haunt our woods and 
hedges in summer, and, therefog®, it has been so ordained, 
that the nightingale, the whiethroat, and many others, 
should migrate during the y inter to a warmer climate, 
where they can be in little danger of perishing by famine. 
The swallows, gn and other birds which capture 







insects on the wing, wou}d obviously be starved to death 
at the very commencemeit of cold weather. ; 
Trees.—There is an/effect of exposure which we have 


Though we have said little of these extraordinary boys 


well exemplified among the fine chesnut trees in Green- 
wich park. It is the disposition of the chesnut to throw 
out two and sometimes three main arms, and when these 
go off in the direction of north-west and south-east so as to 
expose the trunk of the tree on the one side to the preva- 
lent winds from the south and the west, and on the other, 
to the less frequent but more violent winds from the north 
and east, the trunk is sometimes twisted vearly round.— 
Companion to the Almanack. 





Josephine~—When she heard of Napoleon’s abdication 
at Fontainbleau, her distress was unspeakable. ‘* My 
poor Cid! my Achilles!” were her frequent exclamations, 
which showed alike her affection for the man and her ad- 
tmiration of the hero, From that moment her health was 
seen to decline; she hourly lamented her inability to con- 
sole Buonaparte in his exile; het heart in fact was broken. 
Alexander sent her his own physician: but what can 
minister to a@ mind diseased? Her case was hopeless: 
she died three days afterwards, May 29, 1814, with the 
words, ** Elba—Napoleon,” on her lips. Some weeks 
before her death, she addressed a letter to Buonaparte, 
which contained the following passage :—I have been on 
the point of leaving France, of following your footsteps, 
of devoting to you the remnant of an existence which you 
so long made happy. One motive only restrains me, and 
that motive you will divine. If 1 learn that,. contrary to 
all appearances, J am the only woman who is willing to do 
her duty, nothing shall retain me here; I will proceed to 
the only place where happiness can exist for me,—where 
I can console your Majesty, now isolated and unhappy ! 
Speak but the word, and I fly.”—-Court and Camp of 
Buonaparte. 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing aase mi- 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL Of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, “ 

A. ROWLAND awnp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not te 
take any without being inclosed with a Pam hiet in a 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 
“ A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned “ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d,, 7s., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits, 
This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, which pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest, period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affeet; renders Mair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Dainp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 
Its soothing and ameliorating properties immediately 
allays the smarting trritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp at phere; Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cuteneous Eruptions, apd. 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it «uifurds sogtemg relief 
to Ladies nursing thelr Offspring in healegp®Oreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, wil] doa Ft. allay the smarting 

e. als n hand pleasant: thusto the 
eller, Whose avoeations expose him to various changes 
Of weather, It provesan infallible specie, & prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in. 
valuable acquisition. 
Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr, Gore, Printer, Castle- 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 42, Riehmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wi!. 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 



































ing no fish or living animal. Those, however, which | remarked as peculiar go some species of trees more than to | ===" ne 
swarm with frogs, toads, newts, efts, &c. are harmless, and | others, in consequerve of the disposition of their main Tide Table 

may be safely used for culinary pu In short, I branches. When a/tree, for example, is disposed to grow ° ‘e 
know of no drawback but one, which, I am on pare may.| tall and pyramidal, rather than short and spreading, the Days. {Morn{Bven| Height Fatwa, ée. 
be got over hereafter, and do earnestly hope and advise, if | force of the winds, ¢an only bend it; but when it sends at 
whinge are no better in England than when'I left, you, | out large arms from the top of the main’stem, the wind Sessien..t0 am m. 4 - 
ind ag*mmauy as you can persuade, will sell off all, and | acts upon thegé as upon a lever, and endeavours to twist | wednesdayi3} 1 27 1 44 Wa |cainbriage Terw begins. 
come over to thisAfrican paradise.” alia tie trunk : nd. ap Jes old trees snag, cccondingty Thursday 14] 2 2 2 20/15 10 [Oxford Term begins. 

A postscript to the letter says that the four men h geen, the trunks of which are more or less twisted, | Friday -.-- 

ied by wild beasts, that tlic’fudiboo had overAowed, | whilst others of the same age, that have grown in a ee 19 2 4 oi 7 ad Sunday Setstany 
that the Squampash Flatts convencineo-a swamp, | sheltered situation, are as straight and taper as when they | onday ..18| 4 59] 5 31/11 8 |Frisca. after 
and that they were all coming back as fast as they could. were transplanted from the nursery rows. This remark is | Tuesday -.19 6 8] 6 44/11 6 
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LS 
He to the Aze each night did steal, The cypress weaves its boughs on high 
Forming a leafy canopy,— 











THE FATE OF GENIUS. 
—>_—— 
Written on reading in a late Newspaper, ‘‘ Remarks on the Poetry 
of Mrs. Heman's,” copied from the Edinburgh Review. 
“ All that’s bright must fade.— Moore. 
Away, ill-boding one, away! 
Thou of Cassandra brood ; 
We know that sweetest flowers decay, 
And what has time withstood? 
But why the light of Genius quench, 
Presaging thus of doom? 
Why from its shrine the worshipp'’d wrench 
To bury deep in gloom? 
} The bird that highest soars must die, 
‘ The brightest rose expire; 
The gorgeous tints of summer fly, 
And cypress bind the lyre; 
Yet why arrest the eagle's flight, 
And bend the rose to earth? 
Why shroud in panoply of night 
That which has heavenly birth? 
Away! thou croaking raven dread; 
The lyre, by thee unstrung, 
Is mute, and voiceless as the dead, 
Though tuned to seraph song; 
And thus, ungenerous, fate-consigned, 
Time's mirror held to view, 
Withers the fairest wreath e’er twined 
A living poet's brow ! 


The brevity of all below 
Sweet Pity sighs to see, 

Yet may the gifted bosom glow 
With conscious sovereignty ! 

' With dreams, and hopes, and visions high, 

That redolent of bloom, 

Image but immortality; 
A name beyond the tomb! 

And evanescent though the fame 
Of loftiest minstrel be; 

Ay, ficeting as the love-traced name 
Ort wands Liint skirt the sea; 

Ever may Genius prondly tower o 
In her own might sublime, . 

And ido) of the present hour, 
Dream not of change or time! 

Liverpool. 


a 
—. 








JACK RASP. 
- ie 
« The man who meddles with cold iron.—Hudibras. 


Jack Rasp he was a keen old file, 
A man in manners plain, 

He kept an tronmonger’s shop 
In Jronmongers-lane, 

Jack was a Briton® every inch, 
Was sober and discreet, 

He liv’d by rude, so never had 
The gout in his two feet. 


Few ever saw him unhing'd, 
Or heard him idly prate; 
Jack always proved himself a doer, 
When once he was agait. 
* Query,—Breet un, (a bright one.)—Printer’s Devil. 


\ HI8 SPIRITS FLED, AMONGST THR BEAD, 





Where he his jokes could crack, 
He smok’d his pipe, and all the bar, 
But no one could smoke Jack. 
No matter what the subject was, 
His wit conspicuous shone; 
In fact, it was like razor keen, 
For Jack had studied Hone. 
Well temper’d too Jack was, altho’ 
A mettlesome old cock, 
But he could be, when in the key, 
As serious as Locke. 
In politics Jack was a Whig, 
And argued o’er his glass, 
That England only took the dead, 
Because she found the brass. 
Then spoke he with such irony, 
About his country’s wrongs, 
He stirr’d up every Tory’s fire, 
And then put down their tongues. 
But few could make him shut his pan, 
But few could put his pipe out, 
He'd hammer on for hours, and thus, 
Tire all opponents right out. 
* Don’t Ministers hold fast to place, 
And bolt the loaves and fishes, 
Whilst some tool bellows out their praise, 
And links with them to dish us. 
And don’t they all our rivets nati, 
And tax} what they think proper; 
E’en George, the King, I guess, con-nives 
At those who fork the copper. 
Still George I think a decent blade, 
(God bless his heart so tender,) 
And I, his grateful subject, will 
Be ever his defender.” 
Religion, Jack, ne’er introduced, 
Tho’ he was orthodox; 
But if it on the anvil came, 
He always quoted Knoz. 
Jack when grown Grey, thought himself Young, 
And age and weather scoffing, 
Ran out one night and caught a cold, 
Which ended in a coffin. 
Stern death with Swift unerring dart, 
Or scythe, {I’m not quite sure,) 
Clapp’d on him an extinguisher, 
And Jack is now no More. 
But Prior to his sparks going out, 
He still continued Gay, 
So-they they have Pop'd upon his tomb 
This simple elegy :— 
‘(Im LIVE A man, BUT NOW, A-las! 
AS COLD 48 steel, OR COLDER, 


IN’ RACE HIS ASHES MOULDER.” 





DZDALUS. 
TeQuery,—Tacks.— Ibid. 
THE ID OF SCIO. 
eae 


We have perused, with nfwch pleasure, an interesting 
volume of poetry, entitled ‘* Tye Maid of Scio, a Tale of 
Modern Greece, by Eleanor Sowden.” We can confi- 
dently recommend this work to ti: patronage of the public. 
We shall select the following pastages as a specimen of the 
style of the fair writer. ‘ 

«« There is a cool and lonely bow’r; 
Fit shelter for a summer’s hour: | 
A spot of solitude and shade, \ 





For melancholy musing made: \, 
The wild acacia scatters there ” 
Its graceful tresses all around; 
The jasmine drops its blossoms fair 
Profusely on the velvet ground, 


Giving the buds a tint of sadness, 

Like sorrow shrouding the heart’s gladness; 
Save when a single star between, 

Like hope, gleams through the darksome screen, 
With flow’rets sweet the turf is set-— 
The blue and milk-white violet, 
Resembling beauty’s eye and brow— 
The summer sky and winter snow. 

Who would not seek that couch of bloom 
Rather than webs of Persia’s loom? 

Who would not that green curtain prize 
More than embroidered tapestries? 
Beside, a wand’ring streamlet laves 

Its banks, with gently-rippling waves. 

A sculptured Naiad bathing seems, 
Reflected by the wat’ry gleams: 

So exquisitely light and fair, 

A second Venus rising there. 

The lime, exhaling rich perfume, 
Throws o’er the scene a twilight gloom, 
Lit by a pale and trembling ray 

More soothing than the glare of day 

And there is one in that recess, 

As still, as fair, as colourless, 

As perfect as the statue maid— 

Looking the goddess of the glade. 


The Alpine snows on Cenis’ height, 
The darkest mantle of the night ; 
The pearls beneath unfathom’d waves, 
The jet of Pyrenean caves, 
The spotless clouds of early morn, 
Ere tinted by the glimm’ring dawn, 
In nature’s symbols best declare 
Her snow-white brow and silken hair. 
The young Corai trips away 
As fleetly as a sportive fay; 
Or the light-footed antelope, 
Bounding o'er the mountain’s slope. 

*T would seem that erst the graces moulded 
Her form to perfect symmetry, 

And in their fond embraces folded 
That form in tender sympathy ; 
Now bearing in its air and mien 
The dignity of Egypt’s queen. 
’Tis not the nameless charm that plays 
In the fair Sciote’s speaking gaze; 
‘Tis not the magic of her eyes, 
And ev’ry glance that from them flies; 
’Tis not their hue, so darkly bright, 
The adamant’s enchanting light; 
But ’tis the mind in ev’ry flash, 
Radiant from the fringed lash. 
That gives such keenness to the dart, 
Deep fixing it within the heart !” 











NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR, 


—- 

A dry house has been procured in Shaw’s Brow for the 
reception of the houseless, where 40 persons took refuge 
on Friday night, and on Saturday night there were 42, 
and on Sunday night 47. 

It is open all day, one of the inmates being left in 
charge of it whilst the superintendent is taking his rest. 

e understand that two very respectable gentlemen 
called at our office on Saturday, who, if we are correctly 
informed, thought that the place of refuge ought to be 
closed in the daytime. Mature reflectionand former ex 
perience have brought us to a different conclusion; and if 
these gentlemen can assign better reasons for closing tht 
house in the daytime than we shall for keeping it open, ': 
shall be shut up during the daytime. 

It may be imagined that keeping the house open encou- 
Tages persons to remain within doors wken they ought te 
be out seeking employment, but those who entestein guch 
apprehensions must have overlooked th: ¢iaterial fact that 
people must eat, and if they have ai chance of procuring 
employment, it is not |*’ sy that they will remain in the 
house. The fe-*‘s, aowever, that all who have the most 
distant prospect of procuring work go out at daybreak; 
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—————————— —— 
and those who have no such prospect ought to remain in 
the house, for two reasons. [n the first place, some good 
Samaritan may visit them and give them some food ; and 
in the next place, if they go into the streets and beg, they 
become public nuisances, and may be committed to 
Bridewell. Besides, persons who are in want of shelter 
and warmth are arriving in town at all hours of the day ; 
and if, as is often the case, they Aave no money to procure 
slodging, they may have to stand shivering in the frost 
or snow, until the night house is opened; and thus a 
main object of the establishment will be frustrated. 

If the forty persons lodged in the house on Friday night 
had been turned into the streets on Saturday morning, 
without one penny amongst them, what must they have 
done? Those who could not get work, and dare not beg, 
must have sauntered up and down until the re-opening of 
the house of refuge, and many of them, too, labouring 
under ague and other disorders. These, and many other 
considerations have convinced us that to close the house 
inthe daytime would be eruel, impolitic, and inconsis- 
tent with the objects which those who have entrusted’us 
with their money had at heart. 

The following notice was circulated amongst the watch- 
men to caution them against conveying persons 40 the 
night asylum who ought to be taken to Bridewell. We 
had reason to believe that this had been done in several 
instances in order to save the watchmen the trouble of a 
long walk r— 

“The Liverpool watchmen are requested to observe, that 
the Night Asylum for the Houseless Poor has been re- 
moved from Midghall-street to 50, Shaw’s-brow, about 
half way, right hand side going up, where they are re- 
quested to convey persons who Bay no lodging, unless 
they be drunk or disorderly, in which case Bridewell is a 
more proper place for them.”’ 

The following notice has been put up in the house, and 
made known to those who cannot read : 

‘“*NOTICE TO LODGERS IN THIS HOUSE. 

“Those who leave the house in the daytime, to seek em- 
ployment, if they come back at night, ought to be within 
doors as early as possible, as they will not be admitted un- 
less they keep good hours. If they have no work to de- 
tain them it is expected that they will come in by SIX 
o'clock. Take care of FIRE. ° 


A few old sacks to hold the straw would be very ac- 
ceptable; and if a few potatoes should by chance be found 
inthe sacks they would not be thrown away. Any pre- 
sents of this description ought to be sent to No. 50, Shaw’s- 
brow, directed to Mr. John Coglan, the superintendent. 


Literature, Criticism, Nc. 


(Continued from our last.) 
HEADS OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE, 
WITH A MNEMONIC COUPLET CONTAINING THE YEAR IN WHICH 
BACH KING ASCENDED THE THRON®. 








— 

Hewry I, SURNAMED BEAUCLERC, 1100. 
King Henry the First, for his learning much fam’d, 
Beauclerc, or fine scholar, was justly surnamed. 
His su'sjects revered him, and not without cause ; 
He lightened their burdens, restor’d their old laws, 
Abolished the curfew, bad money put down, 
And kindly remitted the debts of the Crown, 
But Henry was frail, and licentious beside, , 
And at last by a surfeit of lampreys he died. 


Though Henry’s character but frail and lax is, 
He abolish’d the curfew and lighten'd the TaXeS. 
100 


STEPHEN, SURNAMED OF BLOIS, 1135. 
King Henry’s demise was no sooner made known, 
Than Stephen contrived to step into the throne ; 

By arts and by bribes he the clergy secured, 

And by popular actions the ow allured. 

And though, for atime, through his rival’s success, 
He felt, as a captive, the deepest distress, 

Yet Fortune once more plac’d the crown on his brow, 
And there-it continued till death laid him low. 


Though Stephen the sceptre acquir’d by guile, 
His bounty made barons and clergymen SMILE. 
13 5 


When S begins a word it stands for 1. 


a a os as Tocca 
ChHiistnas Amusements. 





Che Bouquet. 


‘J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 





‘“SVIVE La BAGATELLE.” 
sonia 


SUBLIME CONUNDRUMS, &c. 
By Bitty Buacn, Jun. AND Co. 
— 
ANSWERS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IW OUR 


12. Because he * Strikes the light (gay tar) guitar.” 


13. Because she sets her face against him. 
14. Because he is re-wi-ving. (Reviving.) 


15. Because it is the mon you meant. (Monument.) 


16. The Great North Road. 
17. Because he is not worth a dam. 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 


A MORAL TALE, 


—— 


LAST. 
(Continued from eur last.) 


CHAPTER XII. 
The exhilarating welcome he received when he 
entered the well-lighted and gay parlour, which, 
after Leibner’s little room with its whitewashed 


» Because it is the way to Oldham. (Old’em, that is, | walls and single candle, appeared quite splendid, the 


18. 
hold them.) 


NEW CONUNDRUMS. 
19. When is beef not beef ¢ 


elegantly-dressed girls, the free and encouraging 
manners of Maria, and good-humoured gaiety of 
Catharine, formed such a contrast with the plain, 
sober, little Martha, that 'Timothy’s senses were quite 


20. Why is a pair of tattered stockings like clergymen | bewildered, and he could not conceive what charm 


in office ? 
21. Which the heaviest planet ? 


had ever attracted him to his old master’s humble 
dwelling: the sad feelings with which he entered 


Sh: What 8 pristosr tect Rages nr wenn Gsomed to were soon lost in that delicious self-complacency 


suffer ; what a nation likes to see blended in the 


its king; and what we all expect from the Almighty ;—to 


answer to the name of a river in Europe. 


actions of : P ‘ : 
“ which gratified vanity has the power to impart. 


“Ah! you runaway,” said Maria, stretching out 


23. Which of the European islands most resembles a | her soft, fair hand, which, as he pressed in his, he 


woman ? 


could not help ——— with Marth ’s. He stood 


24, Why is a bill on the point of being lost in Parlia- | hefore her, still holding the hand, which she seemed 


ment like a pinch of snuff? 


in no haste to withdraw, as she was reclining in one 


25. Why is a professor of legerdemain like a pick- corner of the sofa. Catharine was in the other, but 


pocket ? 
26. Why is a man raised to a post of honour | 
served egg ? 


ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS AND CHARADE. 

6. 1 learning, 2 nealing, 3 eanling, 4 earning, 5 lean. 
ing, 6 angler, 7 angel, 8 reign, 9 learn, 10 glean, 11 gnarl, 
12 grain, 13 angle, 14 anger, 15 alien, 16 range, 17 near, 
18 gain, 19 girl, 20 ring, 21 grin, 22 lane, 23 rail, 24 earl, 


she jumped up, directing her brother with a glance 
of her eye to the vacated seat, and ran to her piano. 
Maria’s hand, as it still lay in his, gave the same 
| direction as his sister’s eye, and he sat down by her. 
Maria was so much at home, that she did not think 
it necessary to rise from her half recumbent posture. 
Certainly, in no other could her fine form have been 
more gracefully, displayed, and Timothy, though no 


ike a pre- 


25 liar, 26 lair, 27 rein, 28 line, 29 lean, 30 rial, 31 gear, | painter, seemed as much interested in studying atti- 
52 ling, 33 nine, 34 rage, 35 Nile, 36 real, 37 earn, 38 | tudes as any artist could have been. She complained 


nail, 39 glen, 40 rain, 41 gale, 42 nag, 43 inn, 44 ire, 45 


of not feeling quite well, and asked him, in a soft, 


ail, 46 rig, 47 rag, 48 ale, 49 are, 50 air, 51 age, 52 leg, languid tone, if he did not think she had a fever. 


53 yin, 54 ear, 55 rain, 56 Ann. 
7. Arts. 
8. Wind. 





To feel her pulse conveniently, he had to draw still 
nearer—and as he counted its pulsations, while he 
looked on eyes that spoke so kindly to him, he de- 
clared he could not tell whether she had a fever, but 


IX.—CHARADES, 
When first Aurora o’er the eastern plains that he certainly thought he had one himself. She 
Salutes with silver beams the drowsy morn, then undertook to count his pulse; but before it was 
And wonds and vales with merry toned strains, decided which had a fever, Catharine struck up a 
Echo the winding of the huntsman’s horn. lively waltz, and desired Maria to give her brother 
My first comes then elate before your view, a lesson. 


A barbarous cruel race, intent on biood, 


As this was not the first lesson he had received 


Brushing from morn the sparkling spheres of dew, | from his fair teacher, he was no ways awkward or 
As it makes through the covert of the wood. embarrassed. He had been from boyhood accounted 


My next created was when time began, 
Man to his native dust again I doom 3 


a good dancer, and inspired as he was now inspired, 
he surpassed himself. Giddy and out of breath, 


And when of life he’s measured out his span. more than once Maria had to stop and support her- 


You may behold me written on his tomb. 
These when united will my whole unravel; 


'self on his arm, declaring her head turned so she 
could scarcely stand, but on recovering, would again 


Of different shapes and various worth I’mmade; | resume the dance, till, quite overpowered, she sank 


I may be form’d of any thing, and travel 


on the sofa, and as her hand was still in that of her 


O’er land and sea, a mighty source of trade. partner, he naturally found his seat beside her. 


Liverpool. 


x. 
My first’s a sweet and slumbering rest, 
Or plumage on the dove’s soft breast; 
My next dear relatives impart,: 
Should, from the eye, a trickling tear 
Diffus’d on Ellen's cheek appear, 


Liverpool. 


xt. 
My first is what all men should be, 
My second is a frozen sea; 
My whole the guilty culprit awes, 
When seated I, expounding laws. 
Liverpool. 


_ KIL—NEW ENIGMAS, 
Take one-third from my whole you leave half, 


J. H. Re Was it wonderful that the old music-master and 
his sober little daughter should be forgotten ? 

The next day a note, received early in’ the morn- 
ing, announced to Catharine that Mrs. Benson had 
arrived, and that she must come as soon as possible 
and be introduced to that lady. 


My whole will drink them as they start. Into what a flutter did the news throw Catharine's 
J. HR. 


whole frame. Her hands fairly trembled with joy, 
and her slim little fingers could scarcely pin on her 
ruffles and ribbons. Now was to be realized all those 
gay visions that, for months past, had been dancing 
in her brain; now was she to go to drawing-rooms 
zur. | and assemblies, and card parties and concerts, and 
m=" | to be introduced to the President and Presidentess, 
to secretaries and foreign ministers’ ladies; now was 
a she to have Senators and members of Congress for 
and ene-| beaux, and to be the familiar companion of real 


To prevent the trouble of referring back, we shall for a | half from my whole leaves a very useful verb, and some ladies and gentlemen 
om ne ee P Oe Ee ee ee eee Such a crowd of brilliant ideas produced a perfect 


while repeat Mr. Coglan’s mnemonic scale. 








qumrjdcbpes X1M. P 
12864567890 My first isin most houses, my second is a useful package, | Vertigo in the light brains of the little belle. Had 
thgeztivkwfe and my whole is a very requisite piece of furniture. | she been waltzing for an hour, she could not have 
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felt more dizzy. She sat down to compose herself; 
her glass was before her, and as she looked in it, 
and saw her delicate little figure so tastefully and 
fashionably arrayed, all her fears and trepidations 
subsided, and the crowd of great folks cantina from 
her thoughts, which by degrees were completely oc- 
cupied by her own dear pretty little self. 

She sent up for Charles, preferring him on so 
momentous an occasion for a beau, as, after all, she 
acknowledged he was by far the genteelest looking 
of her brothers. But Charles could not, or would 
not, leave his studies, and Timothy was therefore 
summoned. Good Mrs. M‘Carty, too, came to take 
a look at her daughter, and as she surveyed her 
from head to foot, declared she looked “ raal genteel, 
and she was sartin no one would suspect but that 
she was a lady born. 

Mrs. Benson was a woman of decided fashion, 
high standing, and great wealth. Disposed to oblige 
an old friend of her husband's, she, without hesita- 
tion, undertook to matronize Maria Lenox, and was 
even pleased to have, in so doing, a motive to go 
more into company than her own inclination would 
have induced her to do, as her husband being exces- 
sively fond of gay society, she believed it her duty 
to follow as he led. 

Catharine called, and was introduced as the dear 
and particular friend of Maria; and as such, was 
received with the most obliging courtesy. When it 
came to the point, however, to ask Mrs. Benson to 
take charge of Miss M‘Carty likewise, a perfect 
stranger, who had no possible claim to her polite- 
ness, even Miss Lenox, though nowise of a timid or 
backward temper, felt embarrassed. In the evening 
she communicated her difficulties to her father, and 
in addition, confessed to him the kind of attachment 
that was growing between her and Catharine’s bro- 
ther. The shrewd old Colonel saw through the 
whole matter in the twinkling of an eye, and under- 
took to arrange the business. Mr. Benson was in 
every sense a man of the world, and would, Colonel 


affair which more sentimental folks might think 


ought to be a matter rather of feeling than calcula-| ynysual dissatisfaction on Charles’s face, suddenly 
tion. As he expected, when he explained to Mr. | exclaimed, “Why, Charley, dear, what are you so| all her life.” 
Benson that Miss M‘Carty was the sister of a young grum about? 


man who would, on account of his wealth, be a de- 


would be promoted by getting both the young man 


bustle of preparation ensued! Mrs.M‘Cartyentered she, “but little would I care for you or your 
warmly into all that was going forward, often ex- | either.” 
claiming, “and so at last we shall get into raal| “Why, you look mad too, Timothy,” said 
genteel company, and our Kitty will be in the first | mother, mistaking the cause of his heightened coloy 
circle. But are you sartin-sure, Miss, that after she| “‘ Indeed, mother, its enough to make any one m 
has called on the President’s lady, and the Secre- | to hear you talk so much about pushing up ; hang; 
taries’ ladies, and them foren madams, and all the |I don’t like to be pushed up, no more than 
rest of the quality, are you sartin-sure, they’ll come | brother.” 
to see her, and ask her to their parties?” 

“Positive of it,’ replied Maria Lenox. 
three days will pass before they will return her visits, | you to yourselves.” 
and then as certainly will she have invitations to} “I think so too,” said Catharine, in a low voig 
their great parties.” 

“Well; who would have thought the like! 
I thought it would be the difficultest thing in the | elegantly and expensively dressed, called at 
world to get to the top of the ladder so soon. I was} Benson’s lodgings, and accompanied her and 
reckoning she would have to climb step by step, and | friend Maria on their round of visits. Few of 
many’s the night I have laid awake cogitating in my | ladies were at home; but, luckily, those whom 
But here, you, | young ladies most desired to see, were. Both Ma 
with jist the lifting of your-little finger as it were,|and Catharine were delighted with the unaffect 
have pushed her to the top at once.” 

Charles, who listened to this harangue, reddened | the houses of the President and French minist 
with vexation at this display of his mother’s weak- | and during the ensuing evening could talk of nothi 
ness: to confess obligation and inferiority to one he | else. 
despised, as he despised Maria Lenox, was galling | Catharine, though she felt elated with the int: 
to the honest pride of his noble nature, and revolting | tions of the morning, took care to conceal it even fro 
to the delicacy of his cultivated taste and refined 


head the hows and the whens. 


feelings. 


“And what,” he exclaimed to himself, “is the | Madame de N. had said, taking good care to expre 
mighty honour derived from such association? And{|no surprise, although she really felt a great de 
what the disgrace inflicted by the accident of birth?” | at their easy and cordial manner. Her brotha 
And his noble mind again recurred, as it often did, | Charles was sovwd with this evidence of selfr 
to the examples of great men who had risen superior | spect, and saic 
to their fortune, and who, to use a figure applied to | lesson from Horace she could not more perfect) 
Shakspeare, “shook from them the incumbrances of | have conformed to his precept,—nil admirari, &c.” 
poverty, as the lion shakes the dew-drops from his} Maria smiled at the new assumption of gentility, 
“ And where,” continued he, as he mused | knowing it to be mere affectation, while good Mn. 
upon the subject, “where are the proud courtiers, | M‘Carty, in the simplicity of her heart, spoke 
the frivolous coxcombs, the vain we who would | usual, plain out. 
have deemed a place among their servanis too} « Now didever any one see the like.” said she : “i 
, : honourable for the poor hostler—where are they? | stead of coming hoine out of your head with joy 
Lenox knew, enter at once into the views of an |—their very names forgotten; while his is known | instead of telling a body how the President's lady 
anxious father, and think not a whit the worse of| through the world, and will be venerated by gene- | jooked, and what she said, and what she had on | 
him for forming schemes and calculations about an | rations yet unborn !” ’ ’ ’ 


mane.”’ 





“Well, there’s' no knowing how to please 
“Not | young folks,”’ said his mother, “so it’s best to le 


as her mother left the room. 
Why| Theimportant morning arrived, when Cathar 


and affable manfter in which they were received 


her dear friend, and spoke with the utmost indifie 


rence and nonchalance of what Mrs. M—d—n ani 


to himself, “why, if she had taken 


- | how the room was furnished, and all about it, I am 


Mrs. M‘Carty, turning round and perceiving the | not a whit the wiser; the girl don’t seem to caren 


H nanny be 9 cpt sn boy 5 = door} Maria smiled, and to gratify the old lady went int 
sirable match for his daughter, and that the thing Miss oll part yas Se icoareu't vee, Seles 39 too ; | the most minute description of every word, look, and 
This was beyond what even Charles’s philosophie 


action, with the colour of the curtains, chairs, 8 


and his sister introduced into genteel company, Mr. “tide : : ‘ : P . Magee: 
. ae temper could bear ; and, rising hastily, as he left the | ing with the strings of her reticule, as if quite un 
Benson at once undertook to do this kindness for room, he said, “For H eiete aaine hush, mother ; I | concerned in the matter. 


his old friend, and promised his wife’s compliance 





acquiescence in any wish of his. The truth was, 
that Mrs. Benson, aware of the gay and versatile dis. 


by every kind and winning way, to retain her place 
stead of betraying the uneasiness it excited, by tears 


sional alienations, she retained the first place both 
in the love and esteem of her husband, and fond as 


sentiments, the dignity of her manners, and the su- 
periority of her mind, made her the object of his 
most perfect confidence and respect. 

Aceustomed from her birth to the first and most 
cultivated society, and looking back on European 
ancestors of high birth, she was not only aristocra- 


will never be 


4 aa . . one, no 

likewise. ‘This he unhesitatingly did, certain of her any cooley 34 aire Ba wy ae ee = 

never rise.” e , a , 

“ ‘ ‘ “3 ee ‘ ‘ 

position of the man she fondly loved, endeavoured, | |, —— SE ne Chatiente A aig Liqueurs you mean, mama ;—but while I think 

; ager) ; Why I did not think he had it in him—but it be- 

in his affections ; and even when she had (as was too : ke oe si ; 

often the case) cause of suspicion on this score, in- | C@me him mightily, I must say; it made him look 

"*Gdikerine locked vexed, and Maria sil tobitod 

aes, Catharine looked vexed, and Maria had to bite her 

poh SS ae a we thy a they lips, as she often did, to prevent the smile that would 

ee ee ; 8 have betrayed the contempt she felt for her future 

mother-in-law. ; 

he was of pleasure in all its seducing forms, the un- ogg cae ab ana of ~~ feelings * had | wel 

alterable sweetness of her temper would allure him agg Areas 4 ater ig ctl eoeeks ood 

back from his wanderings ; while the purity of her |“ 'S* yee ee See meen) a oo 
word for the boys, won’t you ? 

Maria replied, she was. sure her father would be ) 

very happy to render any service in his power to her | all Catharine’s visits will be returned,” said Maria; 

sons, and would any day they chose introduce them | “ that-is the etiquette.” 

to the President, and any one else. 

‘ Well now, that is what I call raal kind of you, 

tical in her feelings, but fastidious in her taste, and | Miss; ‘a friend in need, is a friend indeed,’ as the say- 


liquors ?” 


with cakes, and liqueurs or punch.” 


visit, if so-be they ever do return it.” 


“The what?” said Mrs. M‘Carty, “ the etty-cake? 
what kind of cake is that?” 
“ Oh, mother,” exclaimed Catharine, quite out of 


it must be owned, when her husband first proposed | ing is; and a friend at court is no bad thing. And] patience, “you had better let such things alone; 


to her to introduce into the first circle of the metro- 


polis, the daughter of an obscure shop-keeper, her | may find your own advantage in it.” And she cast a 

hes habitual | very knowing look first at Maria, and then at her son 
Timothy, who blushed up to his very eyes, which was | pose, mother, you would rather stay in the dining- 
more than Maria did, though she understood the old 


feelings revolted from the office; but 
desire to please her husband, triumphed over her re- 
pugnance. 





The following morning the agreeable intelligence |lady perfectly well. 


was conveyed to Catharine. What a delightful 


who knows, Miss, but things may so turn up that you} you can’t understand them: all you have to do is to 


keep a rousing fire in the drawing-room, these three 
days running, so one may be prepared ; and I sup- 


room, as you say it is by far the most comfortable; 
and Timothy can keep you company,—Charles and 








“If I did not expect as much myself,’ thought | I will be enough to receive company.” For Cath 










































































more about it than if she had just been used toi 







while Miss Catharine, lolled back on the sofa, play. 


“ But what did they give you to eat?” asked Mn 
M‘Carty ; “I suppose you had a sight of cakes and 





it, let me tell you, nothing is handed of a morning- 
it is quite out of fashion—it is quite vulgar, so I beg, 
mother, you will not be sending in any trays loaded 


“ Out of fashien!’? exclaimed Mrs. M‘Carty, “then 
let me tell you a very good thing is out of fashion 
Vulgar indeed ! to have cakes and liquors !—Why, | 
suppose next, it will be vulgar to eat or drink.—It's 

ives told me, Kitty, or I should sartinly have felt 
bounden to have sent in the very best of every thing 
{ had in the house, when these ladies returned your 


“ Oh, you may be certain, that within three days 
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rine dreaded the vulgar and illiterate language they 
wight use. 7 

“Qh, to be sure, Miss, to be sure, if you are 
ashamed of your own kin, ay, of your own mother 
that bare you—of your own flesh and blood ;”? and 
she was so choked with the affront that she could 
not articulate another word. ‘ ; 

«“ Well, hang it,” said Timothy, “ if this a’nt high 
doings; why, I suppose, Kit, you’ll be for sending us 
in the kitchen next?” 

“Hush, hush,” said Maria; “nothing is so un- 

nteel as to quarrel; Iam sure, Catharine, you 
did not mean to exclude your eldest brother—he 
who is to be the head of your family !”” 

Catharine saw her mistake, and made concessions 
that soon mollified her good-humoured, affectionate 
brother. 

The three ensuing mornings Catharine dressed 
enough foran evening party, sat in the drawing-room 
from ten to three o’clock. The servant was kept 
with his Sunday clothes on; the door-steps duly 
whitened, and every thing in prime order. Two 
mornings passed away in useless waiting, and fidgetty 
impatience. Catharine’s heart beat at the sound of 
every carriage that rolled by —the noise of approach- 

wheels put her into such a flutter she could 
scarcely breathe—the wheels stopped—she ran to they 
window and peeped through the curtain—It was only 
ahack atthe next door. She had just returned to 
her seat, and again wheels were heard, and again 
they stopped—and again she ran to peep—it was a 
market waggon. ‘Was ever any thing so pro- 
voking !” exclaimed she; “I will not look again.” 
She was called to dinner—“ The visiting hour is not 
yet over; tell mother I can’t come.” At last four 
o’clock'struck, and no one had called. 

The third morning arrived, and with renewed 
orders to the servants, and increased anxiety and in- 
creased flutterations, Catharine again seated herself 
in state. Wheels were again heard—-“ This must be 
somebody!” said Catharine—and again she peeped. 
Pho! the same market waggon. At last wheels do 
indeed stop. Yes, through the loop-hole in the cur- 
tain she descries the elegant equipage of the French 
Minister—it must be Madamede N——~. There was 
the body guard, with his high feather, on the box by 
the coachman. She flew back to her chair, opened 
her cambric pocket handkerchief—peeped into the 
glass—pulled one curl this way, and another curl 
that way—popped down on her chairagain—in such 
a tremor !— he door bell is rung, till its peal so 
startles the cook, that she lets fall a dish from her 
hands, and runs up to see what is the matter. 

The trembling, awkward servant opens the door, 
and a footman, in elegant livery, puts a card in his 
hand without saying a word—skips up again behind 
the carriage, and away it whirls. Catharine runs to 
the window to see what this means, but the coach is 
out. of sight. She turns and angrily inquires of the 
servant whe brings her the card, “what stupid mistake 
ae 2 made—I suppose,” said she, “ you booby, 
you said I was not at home.” 

“Indeed, Miss, I said no such thing; for the man 
never axed me ; he jist:poked that bit of a pasteboard 
into my hand.” 

“But why didn’t you do what I bid you; why 
didn’t you say Miss M‘Carty’s at home ?” 

Vg And so I did, Miss; I hallooed after him as loud 
as I could; and for the matter of that, ran after 
him too, bawling ‘ Stop, stop,’ till the people thought 
me crazy ; but, dear me, the footman only looked 
round and laughed, and the coach was out of sight 
in a whiff, as one may say.” 

“ How provoking !” again said Catharine to her- 
self; “here I may sit perched up for ever, and what 
good does itdo? If Charles would but sit with me, 





out some of his vulgar words.” 

Three o’clock struck ; the family dinner was over, 
and Catharine, in complete despair of secing any 
one else, had gone into the dining-room to take a 
mouthful, as she felt quite exhausted. The rem. 


nants of the dinner were still on the table ; the table- jever, filled up by taking her snuff-box from her reti- 


for that is another thing my dater is always twitting 


scarcely able to suppress a smile ; “but it is a very 
common custom, J am told, among the old ladies in 
but no—he’s so proud ; and as for Tim, I’m glad he | Virginia, and the other tobacco states; and, indeed, 
is too much affronted, for he certainly would blunder I have heard lately, that among the young ladies in 
Baltimore it is quite the fashion to smoke cigars.” 


content you have given me; I’ll be sure, Ma’am, 


to tell our Kitty all you have said.” i “— 
you will make yourself not only ridiculous, but what 


you say you now are—miserable,” 
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cloth none the better for use; dirty plates and 
glasses not yet removed ; Mr. M‘Carty and his sons 
withdrawn; and the old lady in no very good hu- 
mour, smoking her pipe in the chimney corner. 
Catharine was in the very act of dissecting a leg of 
a turkey, when another peal was rung on the door 
bell. Down went the turkey bone—over went the 
jug of beer—while Catharine, flying by the servant, 
to get in time into the drawing-room, could only 
say, “be sure to ask her in,” and in her haste left 
the dining-room door open. She peeped through 
the curtain—“ Yes, it is the President’s carriage— 
the steps are let down—she is coming in! Catharine 
reaches her chair, and is sitting as prim as prim 
could be; but the drawing-room door does not open. 
No Mrs. M—d—n appears ; another minute elapses, 
still no one comes. She peeps again from behind 
the curtain; there is the carriage—the door open— 
the steps down—the footman standing on the pave- 
ment, laughing and talking with the coachman. The 
horrible conviction forced itself on Catharine’s mind, 
—Mrs. M—d—n had gone into the dining-room! 
—Alas, it was too true!—The booby. of a servant had 
not shown her where to go, but stood holding the 
street door open, and gazing in admiration on the 
President’s lady, who, perceiving an open door before 
her, had entered. Poor Mrs. M‘Carty, had she 
seen a ghost enter, she could not have been more 
frightened. She jumped up, and trying to escape 
unseen, stumbled over the rocker of her eternal rock- 
ing chair, as Catharine called it.’ Down she fell, 
prostrate before the President’s lady—away flew the 
pipe, scattering its sparks and ashes. And how long 
good Mrs. M‘Carty might have lain there, it would be 
hard to say, since to rise without help, was more than 
she could do. But long she did not lie—for Mrs. 
M—d—n, with a politeness flowing from the warmth 
and benevolence of her nature, stooped, and most 
kindly assisted Mrs. M‘Carty to rise and re-seat 
herself—she even picked up the pipe, but instead of 
offering it to the distressed old lady, whose embar- 
tassment she perceived, she laid it without observation 
on the table, and then in a tone of voice full of be- 
nignity, inquired whether she was hurt, and whether 
she should ring for any assistance? At the sound of 
so sweet a voice, Mrs. M'Carty ventured to look in 
the face of the speaker, where she was almost afraid 
she should see the smile of derision. Far from it— 
the smile was as sweet as the voice; and there was 
something so good, so encouraging in the manner, 
that after two or three hard-drawn breaths, Mrs. 
M‘Carty was able to reply. 

“T hope you will excuse me, Ma’am,” said she ; 
“T am growing old and clumsy.” 

“ We must all grow old,” replied Mrs. M@—d—n ; 
“and I think it quite becoming to grow fat as we 
grow old.” 

“ Now do you ralely, Ma’am? Well, if I don’t tell 
our Kitty that, for she is always saying how vulgar 
it is to be short and fat.” 

“Mrs. Washington, in her old age, was about your 
size, I believe, that is, if I remember aright ;” said 
the benevolent Mrs. M—d—n. 

“ Now is that possible? Well, I’ll be sure to tell 
my dater that too. What! Jineral Washington’s 
lady, I suppose you mean, Ma’am ?” 

“ Yes, our good and great Washington.” 

“ Well, now, that’s comfortable tidings. When T 
tell our Kitty, she can’t after that say it is vulgar to 
be fat and short. And can you tell me, Ma’am, 
whether our dear old President’s lady ever smoked ? 


me about.” 
“T never heard that she did,” replied Mrs. M--d--n, 


“ Well, now, you can’t think, Ma’am, what heart’s 


sister. 
it, pretend to the highest and best society ? 
this a land of freedom and equality? 
the poorest farmer or mechanic be a Congressman, 
or President?” 


fit him for such places. 
change the character as well as condition. 
your sex it is different. 
selves—they are dependant for their rank in society 
on their fathers or their husbands. 
must rise or fall. 
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cule, and offering it to Mrs. M‘Carty, who, though 
she never took snuff, could not refuse such an ho- 
nour, and failed not to admire the elegant gold box, 
which she said was raal raal genteel. 

There was asimplicity about the old woman, ac 
companied by a countenance so full of honesty and 
good nature, that Mrs. M—d—n was not only 
amused, but really pleased. 

She now inquired for her daughter. The bell was 
rung—the servant ordered to call his young mistress. 
He did not return with any message, and Mrs, 
M—d—n, after waiting a few minutes, left her com. 
pliments for the young lady, and was followed to the 
door by good Mrs. M'Carty, curtseying all the way, 
and repeating her thanks for the honour done her. 
And the carriage drove off followed by the blessings 
of the warm-hearted old woman. 

Catharine saw it depart, and was almost sick with 
vexation, which was not a little increased by the 
account her mother gave her of Mrs. M—d—n’s 
affability. She had no words in which she could vent 
her feelings, and sat in a state of sullen dissatisfac- 
tion; while her mother told her all about—how raal 
genteel it was to be fat and short, and even to smoke. 
Catharine heard little of what she said, so 
absorbed was she in her own vexatious feelings, 
“Tf she had but left her card!” exclaimed she, “J 
could have put it up on the mantel-piece, and people 
would have known she had been here.” 

She walked about the roon—then sat down—then 
walked again—but walking or sitting, neither re- 
lieved her mortification, and as a last resort, she ran 
up stairs to her brother Charles. 

* Oh, Charles !”? said she, throwing herself on a 
chair; “ Oh, Charles, I feel miserable.” 

At such a declaration, thinking some sad event had 
happened, Charles closed his book, and looked 
anxiously at his sister, and inquired the cause of her 
distress. 

“Nothing in the world could have happened so 
shocking,” continued she. Charles looked really 
alarmed. “ Speak, my sister,” said he, “ and tell me 
what has happened.” 

“What do you think?” said she: after all the 
pains, all the precautions ;—after all my manage 
ment—in fine, what do you think? Mrs. M—d—n 
has been here, and instead of being taken into the 
drawing.room, where all was in order for her recep 
tion, and I, dressed as you see—after all, she got 
into that confounded dining-room. And it in such 
a condition, too! And there was mother, too, with 
her eternal rocking-chair and her everlasting pipe— 
only think how vulgar! And then, to mend the 
matter, mother must fall plump down. Oh! Oh! 
what shall I do? She will never come here again ! 
She will never ask me to the President’s house ! 
though I had contrived to be introduced by a member 
of Congress’s lady, and had she seen only me in our 
drawing-room, she would never have found out but 
I was a gentleman’s daughter.” 

Thus Catharine ran on, not giving Charles an op 
portunity to put ina word: at last she stopped for 
want of breath, and Charles observed, “ Indeed, 
sister, [ cannot be sorry for what has happened, [ 
hope it will cure you of your foolish desire for the 


society of those in a rank of life to which you have 
no pretension. 
feel will be a lesson you will never forget.” 


I hope the mortification you now 


“ How foolishly you talk, Charles!” interrupted his 

“ Why should not I, or any who can afford 
Is not 
And cannot 


“Not unless he has education and talents which 
Talents and education 
With 
Women cannot rise by them- 


With them they 
Now, as your father’s condition 
n society is a low one, you must conform to it, unless 





Here a pause ensued, which Mrs. M—d—n, how- 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








“ Bat,” argued Catharine, “ in our country, where 
there are no privileged ranks, there is no high and 
low—we are all equal.” 

‘- Sister, sister! your own feelings contradict’ you 
—If we are all equal, why do you look with such 
disdain, not only on those whom the world thinks 
lower than you, but even on those whom the world 
thinks your equals?” 

This was a home thrust, which she could not 
answer. 

“Yes,” continued Charles, “those who most 
eagerly and clamorously claim equality with those 
above them, just as vio.ently deny it to those below 
them—Yes, those who talk most about levelling, are 
willing enough to level up, but I never found one yet 
willing to level down. With what scorn did you 
treat those good neighbours my mother asked to see 
you! and why? Because they happened not to be 
so rich as you. As for condition, they were equal; 
and if you ridiculed them, do you not expect others, 
whom fortune and rank has placed above you, will 
ridicule you? And have you no more pride, no more 
sensibility, no more self-respect, than to expose your- 
self to scorn, and contempt, and ridicule? And what 
advantage do you gain to compensate for these most 
cruel of sufferings? Are you happy? No; you are 
miserable. Nor can any human being be happy 
without the love, respect, or sympathy of his fellow- 
creatures. And this love and sympathy can exist 
only where there is equality of condition or reci- 
procity of good offices. Oh, my sister, do not inter- 
rupt me; for this once hear me with patience. I 
know, indeed, but little of the world, or of human 
nature, except what I learn from books, from my 
own heart, and from the laws of the universe ; and 
from all these I learn there must be differences, 
grads, ranks, not only in society, but in talents, in 
virtues, in the animal, in the vegetable world. In 
all we see some things made for honour, some for 
dishonour; some to serve, others to be served ; some 
to devour, and others to be devoured ; some to suffer, 
and some to enjoy. Such are the radical differences 
in nature. The violet is not tall, majestic, and 
enduring as the oak; yet who despises the violet ? 
The little wren that chirps so gaily, is not like the 
eagle that soars to the sun; yet, perhaps, the wren 
has most enjoyment. The sheltered and obscure 
valley is not seen afar, like the towering mountains ; 
yet the valley is secure from the storms that devas- 
tate the mountain. And so my sister is it with the 
various conditions of men—each has its advantages. 
If men would but be contented with the condition 
in which the God of nature bas placed them, each 
would be happy in the respective advantages at- 
tached to each condition. Were the wren to aspire 
to the eagle’s flight, or the flower that grows in the 
valley, tu be transplanted to the mountain’s top, 
you clearly discern the consequence. Believe what 
the poet says,— 

Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
And our Bible, sister, which our good parents taught 
us in our childhood, bids us give honour where 
honour is due—plainly pointing out difference of 
ranks. You say we have no privileged ranks, viz. 
our laws recognise none. But so natural, so neces- 
sary isa difference of rank, that we make it our- 
selves ; our feelings make it—circumstances make it 
—nature makes it. Submit, therefore, to what is in- 
evitable. Let your pride take a different direction 
—let it ete you frum pushing yourself into a 
society that disdains you. If those you despise were 
to push themselves into your society, what would 
you do? Answer the question sincerely, and do not 
complain if others do to you what you do to others.” 

“Will you never stop?” exclaimed Catharine im- 
aay 6 who had several times endeavoured to in- 
terrupt her brother. “ Will you never stop? I did 
not come here to hear you preach a sermon; I 
thought to find in you a little fellow-feeling.” 

“ And so you do: it is because I have a fellow- 
feeling that I talk so earnestly. I wish to see you 
happy; and who has greater means of happiness ? 


Select your companions and friends from persons in 
the same condition of life as yourself, and they will 
love and respect you, and you may be happy.” 

“ But they are so ignorant and vulgar.” =, 

“There you are mistaken: I have renewed several 
of my childish acquaintances, and find in what is 
called the middling class, a degree of information 
that has surprised me. It was only the other even- 
ing that I met at our neighbour’s a number of per- 
sons of both sexes, who were neither deficient in good 
manners nor information.” 

“Is your lecture at an end?” said Catharine, 
rising, “if not, pray defer its termination to another 
time, for I am completely wearied of such a preach- 
ment.”’ 

Charles shook his head and sighed, as his sister 


closed ihe door. 
(To be continued.) 








EARLY EDUCATION, 


A correspondent of the Westmoreland and Kendal 
Chronicle of Saturday se’nnight, speaks in warm terms 
of commendation of the lectures of Mr. John Smith, of 
our office, on education, recently delivered in Kendal, and 
also of the inventions of Mr. Dolier to facilitate education. 
After commenting on the importance of the subject, and 
speaking of the trash too frequently impressed on the 
minds of children in nursery rhymes and stories, the 
correspondent of the Kendal paper proceeds as follows:— 
** Mr. Smith very aptly styled this sort of language gib- 
berish, and very justly observed, that to unlearn all the 
nonsense thus taught would take as much time and more 
labour than had been spent in teaching it. And (says the 
writer of the article) let us ask ourselves what was the 
sum of our knowledge when we ‘ retired’ from what our 
friends ycleped the * finishing school.’ Ten out of every 
dozen will have to acknowledge that as to the NATURE 
and PRINCIPLES of the language or languages * taught,’ 
they left just where they had entered! They can very 
glibly decline a verb according to the ‘rules,’ the im- 
portance of which they have known by many striking 
proofs, but perhaps understand nothing of the different 
UsEs of this verb so mooded and tensed, nor any 
thing at all of its SENSE or MEANING. Words are 
only signs of ideas or objects; and Horne Tooke says, 
‘it is impossible we should ever thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of signs unless we first properly con- 
sider the things specified.’ For every sign, that is, for 
every word, we should have a definite meaning ; we should 
acquaint ourselves with the OBJECT which it merely re- 
presents. To effect this is a part of Mr. Smith's system 
of ‘early education,’ and the way in which it isto be 
effected is truly most delightful. In lieu of the usual 
mode of brutal punishment, misnamed * correction,‘ re- 
tributive of commission and omission in most of the semi- 
naries in our country, Mr. Smith substitutes sure means 
of real correction by convincing the erring judgment on 
the grand principles of right and reason! and what is 
scarcely less worthy of praise, he converts learning, which 
before was an irksome task of toil and endless tagging, 
into a very plaything; a game of knowledge, offering 
more enticing amusements than either hunting the slipper, 
or blind mun's buff!” This gentleman also speaks highly 
of the abilities of Mr. Smith as a lecturer, and of the in- 
ventive genius of Mr. Dolier, whose inventions were first 
submitted to public notice in Kendal. The following are 
his concluding remarks :—** His apparatus (Mr. Dolier’s) 
was first submitted to the gentlemen comprising the Com. 
mittee of the Kendal Mechanics’ Institute, while yet that 
excellent, and now popular, institution was in its first age 
of existence. Thence ‘ the plan,’ as he called it, was re- 
commended to public notice; now it has the sanction of 
Royalty, and of the highest academical institutions of 
the land; and as I am convinced of its general usefulness, 
so would I, with all the, strength of my feeble lungs, 
heartily recommend its universal adoption.” 





Solar SpsteVet some days there has been a cluster of 
ts on the sun, so unusually large as to be visible to the 
naked eye, pt ecard by a very dark-coloured glass; or 
when a fog reduces the sun’s brilliancy. They can now be 
distinctly seen on the western side rather above the centre ; 
th h a highly magnifying telescope about forty spots 
ma counted, the largest opening appears to have a 
division of luminous clouds across it. Through any 
ass 
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‘ _ SPILLING THE SALT. 
It is a curious fact, though not generally known, that 
the popular superstition of overturning the salt at table 
being unlucky, originated in a picture of the Last Supper, 
by Leonardo da Vinci, in which Judas Iscariot is repre. | 
sented as overturning the salt.—Saturday’s Advertiser, 
¢% As the foregoing paragraph is making the tour of. 
the papers, we take the opportunity of observing that it ig 
not historically true that the superstition respecting the 
spilling of salt was derived from the picture of Leonardo 
da Vinci. The superstition existed fifteen hundred years 
at least before that celebrated painter was born, and he 
doubtless introduced the salt-spilling in his picture, be. 
cause it was amongst the Romans conside ad omen, 
In D’Arnay’s entertaining work on the private life 
of the Romans, page 106, the following passage occurs 
on this subject :——"‘ They (the Romans) placed little 
images upon the table, beside which they put salt; by 
that they thought to consecrate the table. They looked 
upon salt as a sacred thing. If it was forgotten, or hap. 
pened to be overturned, the table was profaned, and they 
thought that some misfortune was threatened; a super. 
stition which the Romans derived from the Greeks, and. 
which many people keep up at this day, as well as that 
other of dreading ¢ thirteen at table.”— Edit, 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 




















Barometer | Extreme) Thermo-|Extreme} State of Remarks 
at during | meter8 |heat cu-jche Wine at 
noon. Night. morning jrin Day.| at neon. nora 
[a0 al 

30 | 30 33; 30 0} 33 0} 35 O E. [Cloudy. 

31 | 30 40/ 31 0| 34 O| 36 0} E. [|Cloudy. 

an. 

1 |30 al 27 @| 30 0} 32 0 E. Fair. 

2 {30 35) 28 0} 32 0} 37 O| N.W. {Cloudy 
3 | 30 36 | 33 0] 36 0} 39 O} N.W. jRain. 

4 | 30 20; 34 0; 36 0} 40 O| N.W. |Foggy. 
5/30 16' 35 0! 40 O| 44 O| N.W. (Fair. 





January 4th, Dense fog during night. 


REMARKS FOR DECEMBER. 
Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:91:19 
maximum, 30:40; minimum, 29:52; mean temperature | 
—extreme during night, 34:03; eight, a.m. 36:26; noon, 
39:14; extreme during day, 40:01; general mean, 88:14; ' 
maximum, 52; minimum, 26. 
Summary of the month.—15 days fair, 14 cloudy, and) 
two dense fogs. 
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A NIGHT ASYLUM 
FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR 
Is now provided at No. 50, SHAW’S BROW, right hand 
side going up towards Islington. 


Watchmen and others meeting persons wandering about | 
the streec, without any other meaus of procuring lodgings,! 
are requested to direct them as above, unless they be 
drunken or disorderly, in which case Bridewell is the’ 
proper piace for them. 


ON SALE, 
At the Mercury office, Lord-strect, Liverpool, 

The FIRST VOLUME of COGLAN'S MNEMO. 
NICS, with Plates. Price 7s. 6d. 

TABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE, renfermant des Régles 
infaillibles pour trouver par la terminaison seule, et sans 
le secours du Dictionnaire, le Genre de tous les Noms de la 
Langue Francaise. Par D. ALBERT, LL.D, Professeur de la 
Langue Francaise a Liverpool.—Second Edition, price 2s. 


A GUIDE to BANGOR, BEAUMARIS, and 
SNOWDONIA, with a MAP. By JOHN SMITH.—price 1s. 64. 


Eo Correspondents. 


A Lapy’s Bounty shall be distributed in soup tickets, amongst | 

the most destitute of the inmates of the place of refuge for 

the houseless poor. 

Burxr’s Opinion oF Mr. Hastines.—The eommunication of 

J. shall be attended to. ‘ 

The Verses of S. N., of Rodney-street, are reserved for our 
next number, 

The Verses of B. have been received. 

We have just received the fayours of Plug and M. j 














telescope of moderate power with a dark or ked 
they ap} interesting, and may be visible for four or five 
days. There are two smaller clusters appearing and one 





going out. 
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